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LITERARY. 


A Message to Garcia. 


[It is not customary to publish articles in 
this department that are not written by stu- 
dents of the school. However we make ex- 
ception in case of the following article 
which deserves space in every periodical of 
the land. | 

In all this Cuban business there is one 
man stands out on the horizon of my mem- 
ory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain and 
the United States, it was very necessary to 
communicate quickly with the leader of the 
Insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the 
mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew 
where. No mail nortelegraph message could 
reach him. The president must secure his co- 
operation, and quickly. What to do! 

Some one said to the President, ‘‘There’s 
a fellow by the name of Rowan will find 
Garcia for you, if anybody can.”’ 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia. How ‘‘the fellow by 
the name of Rowan’’ took the letter, sealed 
it up in an oil-skin pouch, strapped it over 
his heart, in four days landed by night off 
the coast of Cuba from an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jungle, and in three weeks 
came out on the other side of the Island, 
having traversed a hostile country on foot, 
and delivered his letter to Garcia, are things 
I have no special desire now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley 
gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask, ‘‘Where is he at?’? By the Eternal! 
there is a man whose form should be cast in 


deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college of the land. It is not book- 
learning young men need, nor instruction 
about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal 
to a trust, to act promptly, concentrate their 
energies: do the thing—‘‘Carry a message 
to Garcia!’ 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are 
other Garcias. . 

No man, who has ever endeavored to carry 
out an enterprise where many hands were 
needed, but has been well nigh appalled at 
times by the imbecility of the average man— 
the inability or unwillingness to concentrate 
on a thing and doit. Slip-shod assistance, 
foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, and 
half-Learted work seem the rule; and no man 
succeeds, unless by hook or crook, or threat, 
he forces or bribes other men to assist him: 
or mayhap, God in His goodness performs 
a miracle, and sends him an Angel of Light 
for an assistant. You, reader, put this mat- 
ter to a test: You are sitting now in your 
office—six clerks are within call. Summon 
any one and make this request: ‘‘ Please 
look in the encyclopedia and make a brief 
memorandum for me concerning the life of 
Correggio.’’ 

Will the clerk quietly say, ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
and go do the task? 

On your life, he will not. He will look at 
you out of a fishy eye and ask one or more 


_ of the following questions: 


Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismark? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

1s there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you 
look it up yourself? 
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What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after 
you have answered the questions, and ex- 
plained how to find the information, and 
why you want it, the clerk will go off and 
get one of the other clerks to help him try 
to find Garcia—and then come back and tell 
you there is no such man. Of course I may 
lose my bet, but aecording to the Law of 
Average, I will not. 

Now if you are wise you will not bother to 
explain to your ‘‘assistant”’ that Correggio 
is indexed under the C’s, not in the K’s, but 
you will smile sweetly and say, ‘*Never 
mind,’’and go look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, 
this moral stupidity, this infirmity of the 
will, this unwillingness to cheerfully catch 
hold and lift, are the things that put pure 
Socialism so far into the future. If men 
will not act for themselves, what will they 
do when the benefit of their effort is for all? 
A first-mate with knotted club seems neces- 
sary; and the dread of getting ‘‘the bounce’’ 
Saturday night, holds many a worker to his 
place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out 
of ten who apply, can neither spell nor 
punctuate—and do not think it necessary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

‘You see that book-keeper,’’ said the fore- 
man to me in a large factory. 

‘*Yes, what about him?’’ 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if I’d 
send him up town on an errand, he might 
accomplish the errand all right, and on the 
other hand, might stop at four saloons on 
the way, and when he got to Main Street, 
would forget what he had been sent for.”’ 

Can such aman be entrusted to carry a 
message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much 
maudlin sympathy expressed for the ‘‘down- 
trodden denizen of the sweat-shop’’ and the 
‘‘homeless wanderer searching for honest 
employment,’’ and with it all often go many 
hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who 
grows old before his time in a vain attempt 
to get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent 
work; and his long patient striving with 
‘‘help’’ that does nothing but loaf when his 


back is turned. In every store and factory 
there is a constant weeding-out process go- 
ing on. The employer is constantly sending 
away ‘‘help” that bave shown their ineapac- 
ity to further the interests of the business, 
and others are being taken on. No matter 
how good times are, this sorting continues, 
only if times are hard and work is scarce, 
the sorting is done finer—but out and for- 
ever out, the incompetent and unworthy go. 
It is the survival of the fittest. .Self-interest 
prompts every employer to keep the best— 
those who can carry amessage to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts 
who has not the ability to manage a business 
of his own, and yet who is absolutely worth- 
less to anyone else, because he earries with 
him constantly the insane suspicion that his 
employer is oppressing, or intending to op- 
press him. He cannot give orders; and he 
will not receive them. Should a message be 
given him to take to Garcia, his answer 
would probably be, ‘‘Take it yourself." 

To-night this man walks the streets looking 
for work, the wind whistling through his 
thread-bare coat. No one who knows him 
dare employ him, for he is a regular fire- 
brand of discontent. He is impervious to 
reason, and the only thing that can impress 
him is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally de- 
formed is no less to be pitied than a phys- 
ical cripple: but in our pitying, let us drop 
a tear, too, for the men who are striving 
to carry on a great enterprise, whose work- 
ing hours are not limited by the whistle, 
and whose hair is fast turning white thru 
the struggle to hold in line dowdy indiffer- 
ence, slip-shod imbecility, and the heartless 
ingratitude, which, but for their enterprise, 
would be both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Pos- 
sibly Ihave; but when all the world has gone 
a-slumming I wish to speak a word of sym- 
pathy for the man who sueceeds—the man 
who, against great odds, has directed the 
efforts of others, and having succeeded, finds 
there’s nothing in it: nothing put bare board 
and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked 
for day’s wages, and I have also been an 
employer of labor, and I know there is some- 
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thing to be said on both sides. There is no 
excellence, per se, in poverty; rags are no 
recommendation; and all employers are not 
rapacious and high-handed, any more than 
all poor men are virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does 
his work when the ‘‘boss” is away, as well 
as when he is at home. And the man who, 
when given a letter for Garcia, quitely takes 
the missive, without asking any idiotic ques- 
tions, and with no lurking intention of chuck- 
ing it into the nearest sewer, or of doing 
aught else but deliver it, never gets ‘laid 
off,’ nor has to strike for higher wages. 
Civilization is one long anxious search for 
just such individuals. Anything such a 
man asks shall be granted; his kind is so 
rare that no employer can afford to let him 
go. He is wanted in every city, town and 
village—in every office, shop, store and 
factory. The world cries out for such: he is 
needed, and needen badly—the man who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 


oo © 
Put to the Test. 


Pifteen years ago George Mason, a hardy 
Utah pioneer, moved with his family into 
the unsettled wilds of Arizona. Here he 
was called’ to take charge of a government 
mail station some distance from the little 
town of Showlow. Accordingly he took his 
family onto a large ranch near the station. 

Besides marauding tribes of Indians that 
roamed over the mountains nearby, the 
country was over-run with outlaws and des- 
peradoes. The reports that came from time 
to time of their plundering, burning, and 
massacreing of small towns on the frontier 
sent a death-like chill to the hearts of the 
little family at the ranch. The Apaches 
might swoop down upon them at any mo- 
ment, and in their unprotected condition 
they could offer no resistance. 

Mrs. Mason, who was not used to being 
left alone, found the ranch very lonesome, 
as their nearest neighbor lived a mile away. 

Nothing of particular interest happened 
for three years. Then George Mason was 

. elected sheriff of Navajo County, and owing 


terror. 


to the disturbed condition of the country he 
was frequently called away from home. 

Mrs. Mason had always boasted of her 
bravery when danger threatened, neverthe- 
less when her husband was called away for 
the first time, he dreaded to leave her alone. 
But she only laughed at his fears and said: 
‘*Give me a pistol, well-loaded, and I defy 
any outlaw in the country to harm me in the 
least.’’ 

At last he said rather reluctantly: ‘‘ Well, 
I will do as you wish. This will be a good 
test of your bravery, Maud.’’ So after load- 
ing the pistol for her he departed for Hol- 
brook, not with a clear conscience, however, 
for he felt that he had done wrong in leaving 
her alone. 

How long her husband would be gone Mrs. 
Mason did not know, and when four days 
passed and he did not return she thought 
nothing of it. So far nothing unusual had 
happened. During the day a company of 
travelers had stopped at the ranch to feed 
their mules and then continued their journey. 
Not an Indian had been seen since the day 
Mr. Mason left for Holbrook, so wheu night 
came, Mrs. Mason bolted the doors and 
retired feeling perfectly safe. 

She had begun to doze when she was 
aroused by a slight noise at tho window. 
Each one in turn was tried, and then the 
doors were tried. She lay almost dumb with 
Who was it? And what did they 
want there? Presently there came a loud 
bang on the front door and a voice demand- 


_ed: ‘Open this door!’’ 


‘Who is there?’’ asked Mrs. Mason as 
calmly as possible. 

‘‘None of your business! Open this door 
or I will burst it open,’’ came the answer. 

She picked up the pistol and then raising 
one of the windows aimed it at the man’s 
head, placed her finger on the trigger and 
said fearlessly: ‘‘Leave this place at once 
or I will put a bullet thru you.’’ 

“Good heavens! Maud, don’t fire. It is 1!” 

She nearly dropped the pistol in her as- 
tonishment for there stood her husband, 
pale and frightened. Then she began to 
ery and it was some time before he could 
get her to open the door for him. 

Mr. Mason had remembered his wife’s 
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boast that no one could frighten her, so he 
determined to put her to the test with the re- 
sult that he became more frightened than 
she did. He could never persuade her to 
stay alone again, altho she still declares 
that he did not frighten her, 
. EDITH DEVEY. 
666 
The Book Agent’s Ride. — 


Time.—About 4 0’clock in the afternoon of the Fourth of 
July. Place.—A cattle ranch in northern Arizona. Char- 
acters.—Cowboys, John Williams, a book agent, who is not 
as green as he looks, and a broncho horse. 


The vaqueros had been given the day to 
themselves. After spending some time in 
racing, shooting and other sports they had 
retired to the corral in a body to see the 
event of the day—the riding of broncho 
horses. 

Ten head of mustangs, which had never 
been corralled before, had been driven in 
that morning to furnish sport for the boys. 

Several of the smaller horses had been 
ridden and two riders had been thrown off. 
All during the performance John Williams 
had sat quietly by and enjoyed it. 

He looked out of place with his straw hat, 
white shirt and linen collar, among the 
dusty crowd of cowboys with their slouchy 
somberos, undershirts and overalls. He had 
been canvassing books in one of the 
southern towns and had stopped at this 

» cattle ranch to let his horse rest. 

‘“‘Two and a half to anyone who will ride 
the big bay and agree to stick him,’’ called 
someone from the crowd. No one accepted. 


The big bay was a large powerfully made. 


horse. He possessed that wild, fearless 
look that says to experienced riders, ‘‘I’ll 
buck. and do it hard.”’ 

Presently the offer was raised to five 
dollars. 

“T’ll take that five,’’ said John stepping 
forward. 

The crowd stared at him. And then think- 


ing that he was not in earnest or that he did 
not know what he was talking about they 
began to guy him. 

They hushed, however, when he picked up 
a saddle and started for the middle of the 
corral where the mustang was held. 

Their admiration changed to something 
else when he put the saddle on the horse—it 


was backwards. 


‘‘Ol look at the dude. My, lots he knows 


about ridin’ ‘bronks.’ Lots more he don’t 
know, too. Say, pard, you can’t ride him 
that way.’’ 


‘“How do you know which way I am go- 
ing to ride?’’ was all he said to these ex- 
clamations. 

After fastening a pair of spurs to his 
heels he sprang into the saddle. The horse 
snorted, put all four feet together, his head 
with his feet and bounded into the air. He 
came down stiff-legged and repeated the 
performance. 

John sat in the saddle like an old cowboy. 
Riding like that had never been seen on 
that ranch before. 

When the horse quit bucking the rider 
dismounted. The men could do nothing too 
good for John. 

‘How did you learn to ride so well>?’’ 
they asked. 

‘Oh, I rode bronks before I went to the 
Academy,’’ he said. 

DILWORTH WOOLLEY. 


oo @ 
Thy Song. 


Sing it in sadness—when the sun goes down 
Beyond the vision of thy fairest dream— 
And if purchance from some far-distant land 
One lonely heart-cry answers thru the gloom— 
Thy song is worth, O Soul in sorrow torn— 
Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in sunshine—when thy gladness comes 

And all the universe is fair for thee— 

It may be somewhere is one weary life 

Thy laugh would waken to a smile once more, 

And, O light heart, in that this thing might 
be— 

Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in silence. When the voices crowd 

Shrieking denial of the truth you tell— 

Lean low, brave heart, within the weary strife 

Where one, at home, would lisp thy work 
aright— 

And in the signal—soul to kindred soul— 

Thy song is worth. 


Sing it in shadow—tho thy whole life long 
No wreath of bay be e’er entwined for thee— 
For thou hast trod, O patient heart of thine, 
One fearful moment with eternal Truth— 
If somewhere, softly, on an unseen shrine 
Thy song is sung. 

THOMAS BICKET. 
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Order in the Schoolroom. 


The best order in the school-room is that 
which fosters the pupil’s ability to do for 
himself after he leaves school. What must 
be our methods then to give the pupil this 
power? There are two principal methods. 
All others are built upon one of these two. 

One of these is the method of suppressing 
the individuality of the pupil. The teacher 
says, ‘‘It shall be my way. You have no 
part in controling of this school.’’ He for- 
gets that one of the greatest things he is to 
do for that child is to develop in him a 
power to control himself and thus overcome 
his greatest enemy. It has been said, and 
truly too, that the greatest enemy of man is 
himself. More than that he fails to develop 
in the child the power to govern among his 
associates, a power which is very necessary 
among the people of our government. If 
the people must govern they must have a 
chance to develop their powers of govern- 
ment while young. 

The other method is the one in which the 
pupils do the governing under the super- 
vision of a teacher. The teacher guides 
them, shows them the right and arouses in 
them a desire to do the right. He does not 
say, ‘‘You are to do this or that or you 
will be punished,’’ or, ‘‘If you do this or 
that you will be punished,’’ but he says, 
‘“‘Here this is a better way and of course 
you want to do it the best way.’’ He shows 
that strength comes by doing and so they 
are to do themselves in order to gain that 
strength. There is not a person in this 
whole world, man, woman or child who does 
not crave the power to do, and if a child 
can see that doing it himself is going to give 
him power he will do it himself. We thus 
arouse in him a spirit of industry and the 
rest is easy. ‘7hen he comes out to cope 
with the world he has learned to overcome 
obstacles and now is ready to overcome 
those of life. He has learned to do things 


ina systematic way and now will do them 
with system which always gives the best re- 
sults. I think I am safe in saying the gen- 
eration now governing our nation has 
greater moral power than any that preceded 
it and that the next will have still greater. 
In our allowing pupils to govern we must 
not go to the extreme. We must reserve our 
own rights, the teacher has greater power 
than the child, or at least should have, and 
when he sees the child going into error he 
should correct him, dogmatically if he can 
not do it otherwise. A pupil will go into 
error sometimes and cannot see his mistake 
no matter how much the teacher tries to 
show him. Then he should be corrected 
dogmatically until his eyes can be opened. 
Teachers, give your pupils something to 
do, but reserve the right of direction your- 
self. Bees Pew 028 
a) 


Reading. 


The subject of reading is one that is at 
present receiving considerable discussion 
thru the columns of the school magazines. 
It is one that certainly demands more 
earnest attention than has been given to it. 
In these days when every endeavor is being 
made to enlarge and enrich the public 
school curriculum, we are apt to lose sight 
of the relative importance of the various 
studies taught. 

The daily program has grown so long 
that the average teacher is at a loss to find 
time for the consideration of each lesson, 
and there has been a growing tendency made 
manifest thru this lack of time to subordi- 
nate reading or to correlate it with other 
subjects. President Jordon has said that it 
does not matter so much what a person 
studies as how he studies it. But we must 
remember that the great majority of the 
students attending the public schools never 
do higher work than that given in the grades, 
and therefore what they receive here should 
give them a foundation upon which they can 
build. There is no question but that read- 
ing when properly taught will give to the 
child knowledge and power of incomparably 
more value than that given by any other 
subject. Not only does it give them greater 
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power to grasp the problems of life, but it 
enables them to advance more rapidly in 
their other school work. A principal, when 
asked wherein lay the key to his great suc- 
cess in school, said, ‘‘I demand that read- 
ing be given great emphasis, and J find that 
the pupils develop greater powers of com- 
prehension and are able to go thru the 
grades in less time. 

The methods used in teaching reading 
are in general much improved. Especially 
is this the case in the beginning grades. 
The old alphabet method has been discarded 
and a number of methods have taken its 
place, the best of which is a combination of 
the word and the sentence methods. Still 
there is a general complaint that the schools 
of the land are not turning out as good 
readers as they did years ago. The average 
pupil reads in a low monotone, mispro- 
nouncing a great many of the hard words 
and running them altogether without clearly 
enunciating any of them. These are faults 
that cannot be laid at the doors of some of 
‘‘the old-fashioned foggies,’? who taught 


_their students to declaim and recite in con- 


cert. The old methods are very faulty, but 


-have we not gone to the extreme in some 


particulars, and would not more concert re- 
citing and elocutionary drill overcome a 
number of the faults that are so conspicuous 
in the pupils of to-day? 

We often hear the statement that reading 
is getting thought, and that if weso direct 
the child’s mind so that he can comprehend 
what is to be gained from the lesson he will 
render the piece with proper expression. 
Strictly speaking this definition of reading 
is true, but the mechanical part of reading 
cannot be developed by merely bringing out 
the thought and having the child express it. 
Reading is the getting of thought from the 
printed page, and the expressing of that 
thought in such a manner as can be most 
easily understood by an intelligent listener. 

To be prepared to read a student should 
know: First.—The pronunciation and mean- 
ing of all the words in the lesson. Second.— 
The enunciation of them as they are related 
in the sentence. Third.—How to give the 
expression of the real thought contained in 
the lesson. Lessons should be assigned with 


these objects in view. The great mistake of 
many of our teachers lies inthe failure to 
give any preparation before the pupils are 
called on to read the selection given. The 
class is called and they immediately begin 
to read in turn around and around as long 
as the limited time allows. ‘‘My children,’’ 
says one teacher, ‘‘Have read thru their 
book four or five times this year.’’ Some 
teachers seem to have no idea of what the 
object of reading is. They are continually 
demanding supplementary books so that 
they can have more fresh material to rush 
the children thru. 

The shortest reading lesson requires at 
least one day for preparation. The hardest 
words must be selected and the children 
drilled in their pronunciation, meaning and 
use. The lesson should then be considered 
verse by verse and the various shades and 
general meaning of the selection brought 
out. The'children can then pronounce and 
define all the words as used in the selection 
and are ready to read it intelligently. 

One of the students of the Academy, who 
is now teaching, has been very highly com- 
plemented on her reading work by a leading 
critic of the State. She has emphasized the 
drill on the difficult words, and in giving 
this drill has aimed to develop the percep- 
tive powers of the children. A number of 
words are written on the board which is 
curtained off from the view of the students. 
The curtain is quickly withdrawn and re- 
turned to place again and the children name 
what they have distinguished. Children are 
very much interested in such work and will 
no doubt develop power very rapidly. 
Especially will this be noticeable with chil- 
dren who read very slowly and seem to be 
capable of only seeing and pronouncing one 
word at atime. The method commends it- 
self to every wide-awake teacher. 

Supplemental reading, phonic work and 
various other aids and devices are all help- 
ful and necessary if used with discretion. 
They serve to make the work more interest- 
ing by giving variety to the work: but if a 
child is conscious that he is gaining thought, 
and power to express that thought well, in- 
terest will be lacking. 

B.D Ry 202% 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Geology of Utah. 


Geology treats of the earth’s history and 
is nothing more than the physical geography 
of the earth in past ages. Since this history 
must date far back of the ages recorded by 
man we must look elsewhere for our infor- 
mation; this is only found in the records, 
written, preserved and tinally laid open to 
us in the most interesting manner by nature 
herself. 

To one unacquainted with the language 
of nature it is not easy to understand, like 
all other ancient records, because it is 
marred by the ravages of time; but having 
become acquainted with the language in 
which they are written one may find amuse- 
“ment and instruction in the fields, hills, and 
even the rocks that we kick around under 
our feet, as well as those exposed in the cliffs 
on the mountain side. There is no need for 
anyone to be lonely if he can understand 
nature. 

We know nothing of the physical agents 
that worked in the past and can therefore 
only suppose that they were practically the 
same as at present; perhaps acting at times 
with more force and rapidity than at present 
and at others in the opposite way. To-day 
we find the agents of denudation, in some 
form, at work in every uook of the earth's 
surface; in the desert we find heat, cold, and 
the wind at work breaking up the rocks and 
moving them off into the sea; in the fertile 
lowlands we find wind hindered by the vege- 
tation which covers the soil and is protect- 
ing it; but this vegetation only aids another 
agent, rain, to accomplish the same work. 
On the steep face of the cliffs and banks of 
streams we find frost doing its part. Then 
if we go into the high and north regions we 
find still another agent quietly aud slowly, 
but with great force, wearing down the sur- 
face of the land. 

On the other hand we find in the bottom 
of the sea large areas’ becoming covered to 


great depths with the material worn from 
the land, and that furnished by animals 
which inhabit the waters. These masses by 
other agents of nature are cemented into 
solid rock and again raised above the sur- 
face of the water to be again torn down and 
cast into the sea. Sometimes these masses 
reach the surface by being built up by the 
animals and at others by being lifted up by 
the internal forces of the earth. These new 
masses, when exposed to the atmospheric 
agents, are again attacked and worn down 
to the level of the sea or base level. 

There is perhaps no place on the face of 
the earth where the workings of these forces 
have been more varied in the past, their re- 
sults more striking and their history better 
preserved and exposed than here in Utah. 
One may see thousands of feet of the earth’s 
crust exhibited on the face of a mountain, 
while at its base may be found the well-pre- 
served evidences of an ancient lake which 
once occupied the great basin. Over other 
areas are great masses of igneous rock with 
the old craters still well preserved, numer- 
ous high plateaus, picturesque gorges, gla- 
cial moraines, ancient river beds. now dry, 
many monuments left by the old lake. Let us 
take these up in order and discuss them. 

The most elaborate records of nature are 
earved in solid rock, and in this section are 
laid open to the student in broad surfaces, 
and that without the least effort on his part. 
He may study from the Cambrian layer up, 
simply by visiting different localities, and - 
many of them may be studied at any point. 
However some of these places are much com- 
plicated and require great study to read the 
changes that have taken place in the past. 
As an example we take Rock canyon. Here 
the Devonian layer is found atthe bottom; 
next above is the Cambrian, and this is 
conformably overlaid by the Carboniferous. 
It is difficult to study and imagine the great 
changes that have taken place to produce 
this combination. These exposures are on 
the broad faces of the mountains which, be- 
cause of their peculiarity, have received a 
special name and are known as the basin 
range type. They are huge blocks of the 


earth’s crust, and are formed by faulting and 
tilting. As aresult a cross section of the 
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strata is exposed on one side, and the strata 
dip on the other usually at a high angle to 
the foot of the next upthrown block. These 
stratas are usually of a north and south 
trend, and in the region of the old lake they 
are partly buried, which suggests to one the 
idea of an island. One of them for this rea- 
son has been named Newfoundland. The 
sides of the mountain ranges are decked with 
numerous talus slopes and alluvial cones, 
and those properly situated are marked 
with the old shore line of the lake, which 
has received the name Bonneville. 

Lake Bonneville at one time equaled Lake 
Superior in size and covered most of the 
western part of our state. It also extended 
over the border line into Nevada. At the 
time of the existence of this lake some of the 
agents must have acted differently than they 
do now. If more moisture was not deposited 
the vapor was not allowed to escape so 
rapidly into the atmosphere as it does today. 
No matter what the actions were it is enough 
to say that the moisture was collected in the 
basin till its surface became sufficiently large 
to make the evaporation equal to the amount 
received. This amount at one time became 
so large as to reach the rim of the basin at 
the north end and the basin immediately be- 
gan to pour its excess of water over into 
the basin of Snake River thru the Red Rock 
Pass. As soon as the water gota start it 
proceeded to lower the bed of its channel and 
thus the lake fell rapidly till the outlet reach- 
ed practically a solid bottom which it took 
longer to corrade. Here it lingered and cut 
a distinct line. With the material deposited 
by the rivers extensive deltas were built at 
the mouths of the rivers that flowed from 
the canyons which had at the previous stage 
contained bays. The waves and currents 
also obtained much material by carving 
shore cliffs wherever conditions were 
favorable. This sediment was later de- 
posited, building a complicated series of 
bars, which on account of their being laid 
down at all the stages of the lake are very 
hard to arrange in their order of deposition. 
This interval of the lake has been named 
the Provo stage, and the one to which it 


next fell the Stansbury stage. 
This second drop was due to other causes 


than the lowering of the outlet, and it 
brought the surface down till it ceased to 
discharge and had to depend again on 
evaporation for the removal of its water. 
It was at this stage that the main body was 
cut off from the portion known as the Sevier 
body, with the exception of the river which 
occupied the old channel now known as the 
old river bed which is now entirely dry. 
This bed was believed to be the outlet of the 
old lake, but the idea was disapproved by 
Mr. Gilbert, who in order to find the old 
outlet, made a careful study of the rim of 
the basin. At the same time he took special 
notice of the river’s overflowing near the 
rim of the basin in order to determine if 
any of them, now empting out of the basin, 
once had their lower termination within the 
area of the basis. As nothing of importance 
was discovered Mr. Gilbert came to the con- 
clusion that the old lake was due both to a 
greater precipitation of moisture and less 
waste by evaporation. 

Over small areas of northern Utah occur 
deposits of volcanic rock, and in southern 
Utah are vast areas covered to great 
depths with these deposits, but much of it 
is of comparatively recent date, erosion not 
having had time to affect it materially. 
Some of the deposits have such marks of 
recency that they are believed to have been 
laid down within the last hundred years. 
Thruout the region of the high plateaus of 
Utah are many well-preserved vents. Fre- 
quently these are found on the brink of high 
precipices, pouring their lava down into the 
valley below. Of the volcanic rocks found 
may be named: basalt, trachyte, rhyalite, 
andesite and propylite. 

Mr. Dutton, in his southern Utah re- 
searches, made a special study of the high 
plateaus, which are immense raised blocks 
of the earth’s crust sawed in two by the 
streams and dislocated by faults. Instead 
of turning aside from their old courses, 
when these barriers raised themselves across 
their paths the rivers persisted in keeping 
their old course and cut thru the barriers as 
fast as they arose, till at present we find 
deep and narrow gorges running in all di- 


rections across these immense blocks, ex- 
posing to view many thousand feet of the 


earth’s crust which are here, beautifully and 
richly colored with exceptionally bright 
tints. Many of the cliffs have been named 
because of the color which they bear. Ex- 
amples are: the Red cliffs, the White clitfs 
and the Vermilion eclitts. The tops of these 
plateaus are sometimes covered with great 
forests and abundant grass, and sometimes 
they are absolutely barren, the hard stone 
of their ton laver not yet having succumbed 
to erosion sufficiently to vet covering of svil 
thick enough to sustain veyetation. Gen- 
erally the streams of this seetion are con- 
fined to deep narrow gorges so that seldom 
is there a chance for them to be bordered 
with fertile strips of land; yet when they do 
occasionally flow out into a valley their 
banks are covered witha rich growth of 
grass and groves of trees. The narrow 
jagged gorges of this region are so blocked 
with huge bowlders and other impediments 
as to make travel exceedingly dangerous 
and ii inany instances impussible. One of 
these gorges is so narrow, caused by con- 
tinually lowering of its bed, that an indi- 
vidual at the bottom cannot see out at the 
top. In nearly all of them however that are 
wide enough to permit one to see out, the 
stars may be seen at mid-day on account of 
the great depth. 

In many plateaus the agents of erosion 
have accomplished a great work, and in 
some instances with a peculiar result; many 
thousand of feet of strata have been re- 
moved from some, and in several instances 
the center has been hollowed out in such a 
way as to suggest the name of an amphi- 
theatre, a name which has been supplied to 
several such valleys. 

We also find in other portions of the state 
distinet evidences of elaciers having been in 
existence about the same time that the lake 
occupied the lower regions. Wefind lateral 
moraines, terminal moraines and large er- 
ratics, scored rocks and smootiied surfaces, 
all products of the moving ice. Over the 
bottom of the old lake have been found huge 
granite boulders, corresponding in every 
way to the granite found in Cottonwood 
canyon. 
been ice-bergs of no small size floating in 
the waters of the ancient lake as there is no 


This is evidence that there have’ 
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other agent powerful enough to do this work 
except voleanoes, and there is no evidence 
that these agents had any part init. At the 
mouth of both Little and Dry Cottonwood 
canyons may be found the terminal moraines 
of the glaciers that once moved down these 
gorges, and on entering and traveling up 
the canyons one may notice the lateral mo- 
‘aines and the smoothed surfaves produced 
by the ice. O her districts of the Wasatch 
mountains north of here were glacierated as 
the western tevmiaus of the Uintahs and the 
Tushar in southern Utah. The glaciers 
were instrumental in changing the drainage 
system of the western part of the Uintahs as 
by their deposits the old channel of the 
Provo river was blocked up and its former 
course across Kamas valley to the Weber 
was cut off so that it was obliged to force 
its way thru the low hills on the southwest 
of tne valley and from thence thru the 
Provo canyon, its present course. 

The wind has also left marks of its labors 
thruout both the northern and southern part 
of Utah, chisling out the softer parts and 
leaving the harder, till it has been able to 
produce some startling effects both in 
beauty and curiosity. 

In Weber canyon may be seen many 
such monuments. Some are so weird-look- 
ing that they have well merited the names 
given to them. At one place two dykes ex- 
tend up the mountain side, and between 
them is a softer layer which has been 
weathered out so as to make a trough ex- 
tending several hundred feet up the side of 
the mountain. It has been named the Devil’s 
Slide. Other peculiar weathered rocks have 
been named the Witch rocks. 

There are evidences of very recent fault- 
ing along the old shore line; they are gen- 
erally in sets of two, and at some places 
several sets are found. A set is a large one 
and a smaller one, which effect was caused 
by other larger ones. These faults usually 
run roughly parallel to each other, and 
vary in throw from several feet toa few 
inches. 

GEO. LANEY. 
oo & 


Fools’ names, like their faces, 
Are often found in public places. 
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The superintendent of the Dubuque di- 
vision of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road company has issued a sweeping order 
to employees which has caused a sensation. 
In effect it prohibits them from using in- 
toxicating liquor in any form or at any time. 

It applies to trainmen, station agents, 
foremen and others who hold responsibie 
positions with the company. It prohibits 
them from entering saloons or using liquor 
whether on or off duty, and the penalty for 
any violation of this rule is immediate dis- 
charge of the offender. The order also com- 
mands all employees to pay their honest 
debts, and any failure to do so will cause 
their immediate discharge unless a reason- 
able excuse can be given. 


The above, a press dispatch from Du- 
buque, Iowa, discovers to us that practical 
prohibition is irresistible. When large cor- 


porations take such an attitude it is a 
prophecy of the future. The closing para- 
graph is even more far-reaching. The 


former jeopardizes the interests of the com- 
pany direct and therefore necessitates ac- 
tion, but the latter proposes to make the 
corporation self-governing even where it is 
affected indirectly. 


United action in this regard of all com- 
panies of the U. S. would restrain its citi- 
zens more than the multitudinous laws that 
adorn the statute books. 
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The Kindergarten bill proposed by Mrs. 
Dusenberry, is receiving the hearty support 
of many prominent educators. 


66 6 


The first article in this issue is recom- 
mended to the careful consideration of the 
students. It touches a vital place in the 
civilization of to-day. 


QO 6 
The L. D. S. C. people Lave been made 
happy recently by a present of $20,000 from 
Mrs. Barratt of Salt Lake City. The gift is 
a generous one and will be appreciated as 
only a poverty-stricken Church school can 
appreciate such munificence. 
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Every effort is being put forth by the 
Faculty to keep the class-rooms pleasant 
and agreeable, but some students apparently 
delight in marring the furniture and defac- 
ing the walls. This is at once an evidence 
of poor-breeding. If such a student were in 
his natural environment he would be where 


metal predominates. 
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The King-Richardson Publishing Co. has 
placed at the disposal of Tur WHrIrTr AND 
BLUE several of their works to be offered 
to the students as prizes for literary articles. 
The premiums are worth the best effort of 
the students, and we expect to furnish Tum 
WHITE AND BLUE readers with excep- 
tionally good reading as a result. The de- 
tails of the contest are given on another 
page, 
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A Class Reunion. 
The class of 1902 met at the home of their 
president, A. L. Neff, Friday evening, 
March 8, and enjoyed themselves as only 


1902s can. 
On eutering the first thing that met our 


view was the famous banner ‘'1902 always 
on top,’’ still in its old place on the ceiling. 
That alone was enough to arouse every 
spark of class patriotism, as it touched such 
a tender chord of memory in the hearts 


of all. 
At roll call Francis Bird responded to the 


sentiment, ‘‘Why we’uns ain’t in school.”’ 
She gave a very graphic account of our ab- 
sent members and oi the avocations they 
are following. We have representatives 
in nearly all parts of the world. 

Another prominent feature was the contest 
given in four languages. Zora Smith gave 
a fluent talk in German; Francis Kirkham, 
Maori; Malcolm Little, Spanish; Edgar 
Reid, English. All speeches were short and 
spirited and thoroly appreciated. 
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, Our guests of honor were nearly all 1902s 
who have been with us previous years. 
Among the number were Misses Francis 
Bird, Erma Crandall, Hannah and Georgana 
Cropper, Angie Webb, Miss Driggs of 
American Fork, and Carl Marcussen, Mark 
Bezzant and Mr. Adamson. All seemed to 
enjoy themselves and the refreshments were 
especially good. 

During the evening the case of Malcolm 
Little and F. W. Kirkham was heard in 
court by Judge Marcussen. Neff and Reid 
were prosecuting attorneys; the two gentle- 
men first mentioned acted in the defense. 

They were accused of malfeasance. The 
crime was committed during holdiays by four 
persons becoming two. Thus they openly vio- 
lated one of the by-laws of the constitution, 
as no member can be admitted into the 
class except at a regularly called meeting 


and by a two-thirds majority vote. Mr. 
Little was declared not guilty; Mr. Kirkham 
was found guilty but was released if he 
would promise faithfully not to repeat the act. 
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After a Splendid Winter Sale 

on Boys’ and Gents’ Clothing we 

have a few things left, excellent 

for School Wear. For a short 
time we 
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Ght off all 

And you have them from $4.00 
to $9.00 a Suit. Gents’ Dress 
Shirts 85c. to $1.50, while they 
last 75c. Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Shoes 10 to £5 per cent. below 
anything else in town. Ladies’ 
Spring Dress Goods just in. 

The definition of 


“PASSEY™ 


Is Honest Goods Below Others’ 
Prices. 


ME. 


WHOLSALE 
Remember, too! sell Flour, Feed, Hay & Grain, at Retail & Deliver to all parts of City. 


Fruits, Produce, Eggs, Alfalfa Seed, Honey, Hay and Grain, 


Co-op. Wagon and Diachine Company’s line of 
CALL AND SEE 


WM. M. ROYLANCE, 
BAIN & WEBER WAGONS, COLUMBIA 
& RACINE BUGGIES, DEER & OLIVER 

STEWART STOVES & RANGES, STEWART HOT BLAST HEATERS, 
CRESCENT AND STERLING BICYCLES. 


CHILLED PLOWS. 
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_ Phelps is looking for a rib with a head on 
it. Now’s your chance, girls. 


Miss Keeler thinks she can ‘‘Cope’’ with 
anyone now, even with the coldest Snow. 

Prof. Lund, taking out roll-book.— 
**Ready.”’ Morgan Barton.—‘ Present.’? 


Wm. Ciegg of Springville has presented 
the Academy library with a copy of his col- 
lected poems entitled, ‘‘Galaxy of Gems.”? 


Shorthand C is now divided into three sec- 
tions, arranged according to the speed of 
fhe students. 


Prof. Horne in Theology.—‘' Where was 
the city of Zarahemla?’’ Student.—‘‘It was 
situated on the west side of the river, go- 
ing down.’’ 


Prof. Nelson.—‘‘Eixpress this thought in 
simpler language, ‘*His nether extremities 
were encased in a species of Scotch tweed.’ ”’ 
English C student.—''He was in love with a 
Scotch girl." 


Two ways of knowing the woodwork boys: 
First, by the sharp pen-knives they carry, 
and second, by the faint odor of onion and 
carrot soup that clings to their clothing, 
contracted while passiny the open door of 
the domestic science department. 


The echo of charcoal, charcoal, charcoal, 
came stealing into room C-3 with missionary 
harmony. The girls started, cast eng uiring 
looks at each other and then heaved a sigh 
of relief. It was nothing but Prof. Nelson’s 
elocution classes preparing their weapons of 
warfare. i 

The missionary singing class is gaining a 
reputation that will not soon be forgotten by 
the Academy. Not only does theirmelodious 
sounds tickle the musical palate of the 
passer-by, but Prof. Lund says his educa- 
tion along that line is in a state of constant 
evolution. Hach day they sing new chords— 
chords that he had never before heard sung 
by any choir. 
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_ Prof. Warnick is now conducting a class 
in expert book-keeping. 


Carl Marcussen was seen shaking hands 
with his friends here last Friday. 


Miss Lydia Thurman was seen visiting 
friends in the Academy on Tuesday. 


Prof. Nelson and Albert Day are each in 
receipt of a brand new pair of squeaking 
shoes. Water or coal-oil is recommended 
as a remedy. 


yu. 


the 1904 girls are not willing to let the 
boys earry off all the laurels from the base- 
ball campus. They have organized a team 
and intend to become thestar baseball players 
of the school. 


The missionaries are not anxious for Elder 
Reynolds to look over the roll-book often. 
As aresult of last time, ten have received 
notification and fifteen are watching for Box 
B letters. 


Howard Beard was overjoyed the other 
morning to earry a Box B letter to Andrew 
Rogers. His smiles disappeared, however, 
when Andrew returned the compliment and 
carried a Box B letter to Howard. 


The following excuse has been found and 
is now waiting in THE WHITE AND BLUE 
office to be reclaimed: ‘'Prof. Hinckley 
please excuse my absence last Thursday. I 
had sore feet and could not wear my shoes. ’’ 


The other day it was terselv said, ‘‘I meas- 
ure a young lady’s intellectual powers by 
the size of her ‘trat.’’ As a general rule the 
mind grows in proportion to the ‘ rats’’ 
devrease. Girls, don’t court ‘‘rats’’ any 
longer. 


A first year student, wishing to be strictly 
in the style, went to a prominent clothing 
store and bought a set of shirt studs. 
Imagine his mortification when, on display- 
ing them proudly to his landlady, he was 
told that he had bought a shirt waist set, 
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Beaver Brevities. 


The following items come from our sister 
institution at Beaver: 


Mrs. Maeser entertained the Faculty Satur- 
day evening. All enjoyed a very pleasant 
time. 


The snow on Friday last prevented the 
geology and physiography classes from 
taking the trip they had planned up Beaver 
canyon. 


Ever since the last of November the school 
has been under some kind of quarantine 
regulation. At present Beaver and some 
of the neighboring towns are quarantined 
against us. The doctor visits us every day 
or so, and it seems very strange to see a 
company of students leave their games on 
the campus, at his approach, to be examined 
for small-pox. He usually pronounces a 
part of them as having the disease, then the 
others go back to the sports again. From 
new cases developing daily we soon expect 
that everyone will have had small-pox; no 
one will have missed more than one or two 
days of school and all will be free from 
quarantine. 
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Last Polysophical society was addressed 
by Principal Partridge. He considered the 
society as a class and discussed some of the 
catches in arithmetic. 


Friday evening, March 1, the class of 1904 
gave a very interesting program, after 
which they extended an invitation to all to 
join in a dance till 10. 


Rose Stoney and Ray Barton, members of 
the class of 1901, occupied the time in last 
Sunday afternoon services. The subject was 
the Eighth Article of Faith. 


Not long since Bro. J——n’s trunk was 
packed and taken to Miss B——y’s room. 
His sister evidently thinks that where the 
heart is there should the trunk be also. 


1902s met at the home of Miss Anna Ol- 
lerton March 2. Instructive games and a 
lunch that even fully satisfied their presi- 
dent, J. S. Crosby, almost justified Jonn P. 
Smith in saying it was the best party that 
had been given in school. 
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The librarian reports 2,943 books in ciren- 
lation last month. 


COME TO 


Ge evs SBROXHOLM 
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J. BECK’S 


SHOES. 
HATS, 
CAPS, 
TIES, 


BOOREY & WOOD 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF GENTS’ 
G FURNISHING GOODS IN TOWN. 


US FOR 


M ORESS SHIRTS. LADIES’ SHOES A 
“UNpuR. | SPECIALTY, 
WEAR. 


FIFTH DOOR WEST OF BANK CORNER. = 


JEWELRY STORE. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and Silver Watches, Fine Silverware, Plain Gold Rings, Liem d, 
Opal and Funcy Rings. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND THE BABY, 


The best selected and assorted stock in the County. The prices are the lowest 
tor good Warranted Goods. 


WATCH WORK AND JEWELRY MAKING OF THE BEST. GIVE MEA CALL. 
J. BECK, THE JEWELER. : 
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Conditions of Contest. 


The King-Richardson Publishing Co. 
prize story contest: Two copies of ‘‘Por- 
traits and Principles,’’ valued at $2.90. and 
$3.25 respectively, will be given to the two 
members of the Academy who, in competi- 
tion, produce the best original stories, 
truth or fiction. 

All contestants must comply with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.—All students of 
compete for the prizes. 

2.-—All stories must be original. 

3.—Every story must be signed by the 
writer’s non de plume, and be accompanied 
with a sealed envelop containing the writer’s 
real name. 

4.—All stories must be handed to the 
managing editor of THE WHITE AND BLUE 
on or before April 1, 1901. 


Prof. Nelson will decide upon the merits 
of the stories. 


the Academy may 


The prizes may be seen by calling at the 
library. ' 
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Tonight the Polysophieal society will give 
its first dance this semester. The other 
parties have been given by the classes. 


Mr. F. Warren Smith who established the 
Marie Leland library, has just sent another 
large consignment of books to the library. 


Mark Robinson, well-known in school, has 
caught the fever and will be married in the 
near future. THE WHITE AND BLUE ex- 
tends congratulations. 


The class of 1906 has chosen pink and 
lavender for class colors. Some of the 
higher classes have had ‘‘dear’’ experiences 
in that line and would advise the beginners 
to think twice before they act. 


College hall was crowded to its greatest 
capacity last Sunday night, and many were 
turned away. The occasion was Mr. Charles 
Ellis’ lecture on ‘‘Popular Christianity vs. 
Unpopular Mormonism.’’ This is the first 
time the students have had the pleasure of 
listening to this popular author and lecturer. 


T. T. DAVIES, 
ARCHITECT. 
UNION BLOCK. P.0.BOX 24, 


Provo City, Utah, 


“SWEETLY THINE.} 


STARTUP: CANDY~-CO, 


CG. A. Pederson, 


—Dealer in— 


GROCERIES AND — PROVISIONS. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


Bicycle Shop, 


All Kinds of Repairing, 
Brazing, Vuleanizing, 
Enameling. 


Extrasin Stock, WHEELS TO RENT. 
SPECIALRATES TO STUDENTS 


Mail Orders romptly Filled. 
FRANK RAMSEY, 


THE BIKE MAN, 


Students! 


Send your work to the 


Domestic Steam Laundty, 


It’s the only up-to-date Laundry in 


Town. 


JAMES HOLMES, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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The all-important question now before the 
students is: Shall we be vaccinated again? 
Some may ask for what are we to be re- 


vaccinated? These, however, are only the 
ones who are not well developed in percep- 
tive power. Is it for smallpox? No. Some- 
thing infinitely worse and more dreaded 
than smallpox, for when that disease was 
among us, none of the students succumbed 
to the fright, but from the new one some 
have already discontinued school and unless 
we vaccinate for spring fever, a great many 
more will soon be ready for quarantine 
and perchance, may expose the entire school 
before we are aware of it. We need no 
physician for this operation: each one is his 
own doctor. A few simple directions if car- 
ried out will insure immunity, anda full 
schoo] until the lastday. Take off your coat 
of indolence. Roll up the sleeve of laziness, 
and with the sharp needle of stay-with-itive- 
ness, etch a little skin from your arm of 
frivolity, and let all the I-don’t-care blood 
out. Then, each day, pour in at the rate of 
one Once per hour, about eight ounces good, 
hard study; now put on the cap of determi- 
nation and you may rest assured that the 
virus ‘‘has took’’’ 
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Mrs. Cannon lectured before the Utah 
County Teachers’ association Saturday. 
Her subject was, ‘‘Number Work in the 
Primary Grades.’’ Prof. Hickman also 
delivered one of the lectures of his series on 
physies. 


Where were all of the Academy girls 
Saturday night that so many boys had to go 
alone to hear Modjeska? It was different 
Sunday night, and it is rumored that some 
needed lessons will be taught somebody in 
the near future. 


As the president of Literary society sug- 
gested last Friday morning, the students 
who took part in the debate the following 
evening were the cream of the school. There 
are two divisions, however, plain cream and 
whipped cream. 


It is whispered that some of the social 
problems will recieve attention as soon as 
the A. B. club gets down to good hard work. 
The need of a bureau of information, now 
that the pairing-off season is here, is con- 
ceeded, A. L. Neff and Miss Hickman are 
favorite candidates for leadership along this 
line. 


WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty ready-made Suits, 
Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and Fancy Skirts from 
us. Also a complete line of 


Jackets and Caps in the Latest Styles at 
the Lowest Prices. 


CENTER STREET, 


IRVINE & SONS, PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY 


Skates, Footballs, Boxing Gloves, Baseballs 


and Bats, Basketballs. 


In fact all the apparatus needed in the 


Sporting World. 115 S. Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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ADAM ANDERSON, 
Photographer. 


SPECIAL RATES GIVEN ON 
GROUP WORK. 


OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE. PROVO, UTAH. 


Union Block, = = 


lH. J. Maiben & Co.,|4 

= 
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: | TAILOR BLOCK. = 


THOMAS JOHN, 


ATTOREY-AT-LAW, 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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Miss Thorn of Pleasant Grove visited the 
Academy last week. 


Prof. Hickman will lecture before the 
teachers of Spanish Fork, a week from Sat- 
urday. 


Miss Ellsmore of American Fork and Miss 
Nielson of Pleasant Grove were visiting 
their student friends here last Friday. 


The boys of the Beaver branch are talk- 
ing local Field day. Practice in sports will 
begin as soon as the campus dries. Every 
class has determined to take the cup this 
vear. 


1903s are very accommodating. They have 
‘*blowed’’ so much since their recent victory 
that they have enabled the physical ge- 
ography class to study ‘‘winds’’ of. ‘all 
kinds and descriptions. 


‘‘A wise man changes his opinion, but a 
fool never does,’’ is ‘the favorite quotation 
of Willie Robinson since he has decided that 
he wants a steady girl. His sincerity, before 
and after, cannot be questioned, as Miss B— 
and Miss 'F—can testify. 


It is reported that the students of physics 
are doing better work than ever before. 


The advance class in music is now learning 
the prize anthem by Parks. Miss Busch 
and N. L. Edmonds are the soloists. 


Last Sunday Prof. Brimhall lectured be- 
fore the State Historical society in Salt 
Lake City on the ‘‘Evolution of Education 
in Utah.’’ 


Miss Annie Pike and Miss Lottie Busch, 
both former students, were among the in- 
terested listeners at the debate last Saturday 
evening. 


Just after the last issue of THE WHITE 
AND BLUE went to press, some very interest- 
ing locals were received from the Beaver 
branch. An effort is being made to have 
that part of the Academy well represented 
in our school paper. | 


Students of the apeudue classes are in- 
clined to be great reformers in the future. 
The maps of Utah which they have been 
drawing lately, show several changes and 
many new features which have hitherto been 
omitted from modern geography text-books. 
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Prof. Hickman and Mrs. Cannon delivored 
lectures before the teachers’ convention last 
Saturday. 


Three new Remington typewriters have 
recently been added to the already well 
equipped department. 


Many of the normal students attended the 
teachers’ convention held in the Parker 
school-house last Saturday. 


The last word received from the Expedi- 
tion stated that they expected to reach 
Guatamala about the 20th of this month. 


Prof. Hinckley called a vote on a question 
in one of his classes and then announced, 
‘“*The ayes have it, but (wisely) there are 
always two eyes (ayes) to a nose (no’s).”? 


An organization known as the Alpha Beta 
club has been effected by a limited number 
of students for the purpose of developing in- 
dividual power in debating and extemporary 
speaking. The officers are: president, John 
G. Allred: vice-president, Nellie Schofield: 
secretary, Laura Hickman; assistant secre- 
tary, E. L. Cropper; and sergeant-at-arms, 
Karl Hopkins. 


Ross B. Cutler has discontinued school to 
accept a profitable position in Idaho. 


Senator Whitney’s address on Dr. Park 
can now be had in pamphlet form in the li- 
brary. 


Two new magazines now coming to the 
library reg ularly are Sports Afield “and The 
Osteopath. 


been in Salt 
past has re- 


Miss Lucile Young who has 
Lake City for some months 
turned to continue her studies, 


Pres. Brimhall spent last Saturday in 
Morgan. In the afternoon he lectured to the 
public and in the evening to the teachers’ 
institute. 


The shorthand and type-writing depart— 
ment is growing in popularity. The number 
of students interested in that work is still 
increasing. 


Teacher in physical geography.—‘‘ What 
is a monsoon?’ Student.—‘‘A monsoon is 
a wind that blows over India.’’?’ Teacher,— 
**Then a good detinition of man would be, 
‘Man is an animal that lives in Utah.’”’ 
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At Faculty meeting Monday evening it 
was decided to offer a strong five weeks’ 
summer course beginning the first Monday 
in June. Details have not yet been decided 
upon. 


A change has been made whereby the Fac- 
ulty meets only once in two weeks. It is di- 
vided into sub-Faculties which meet and dis- 
cuss matters relating to their various depart- 
ments. 


The manager of the ladies’ basket-ball 
team reports that the girls refuse to come 
out to practice. What’s the matter, girls? 
Are you going to give up without a struggle 
the championship won last year? 


Miss A——-, in geology class.—‘‘Prof. 
H——, I don’t know what mercury is.” 
Prof. H—‘‘You know what quick-silver 


is, don’t you?’?’ Miss A—— ‘‘Yes if it is the 
same as quick-sand.”’ 


A greatly needed regulation has been 
adopted for meetings held in the Academy. 
Hereafter the doors will be closed as soon 
as the program begins, thus avoiding a great 
deal of confusion and annoyance for those 
who come on time. 


Wm. Hughes was shaking hands last 


week with old classmates. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, parents of a 
prominent 1905, were visitors last week. 


Spanish D has completed ‘‘EK] Cautivo’’ 
and is now studying ‘‘El Side las Ninas’’ 
by Moratin. 


Owing to the stormy weather the match 
game of baseball between the Faculty and 
the 1905s didn’t take place. 


A petition asking the City Council to con- 
nect the Academy with the sewerage system 
of the city was presented to the City Council 
last week. The Academy proposes to spend 
$1,000 in the completion of the sewer connec- 
tion. 


The debate Saturday night on the question 
as to whether or not the powers are justified 
in their attitude toward China was a very in- 
structive and interesting affair. The judges 
were Judge D. D. Houtz, Lawyer Wm. 
Rydaleh, and Prof. Hinckley. They awarded 
the victory to the 1903 class, and so trium- 
phed the affirmative. 
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Prof. Brown lectured before the parent Perry and Alice Snow were called home 
meeting in Lehi on Wednesday evening. Friday to attend the funeral of their grand- 


|/ mother. 
A ball game between the Academy and the Vv 
Provo nine is on docket for Saturday. Once more the ’03s are on top. The de- 
O. J. Bateman, commercial, went home Date Miata grand oder y pon eae: a 
+d. ’ , was fairly won e forcible arguments 
last week to start the farm work. He is back the her zed of the ssanlor college Coes put 


again now. forth. 

The commercial male quartette is now in Owing to the drizzling rain the audience 
good singing order. The 1904s may find them that listened to Prof. Mutch’s lecture before 
in room 6 any time. the Parents’ class was not very large. The 


lecture was greatly appreciated by those 


Little Miss Reid, she lost her Bird, present however. 


And didn’t know where to find him. 
She left him alone, but he didn’t come home, English C furnishes the program for 
Till the faithful Miss Anderson broughthim. Literary Saturday. They won’t tell what 
5 : they are going to do, but it is known that 
Many former students were noticed in the they have engaged the Academy carpenters 
audience Sunday evening. Among them to erect a stage in room D, and students 
were Miss Amelia Hammond, Miss Electa may look for something Meta 
and Miss Alice Smoot, Royal Woolley and 
Miss Serena Broadbent. Dr. E. G. Gowans and Prof. Merrill of the 
Agricultural College spoke to the students a 


Mr.F ‘Will yon go with metothedance short time Tuesday. Dr. Gowans was edu- 
to-night? ’’ Miss L——‘‘I can’t. Ihave les- cated in the Academy and taught here for a 
sons ‘enough to kill an ordinary girl.’’ Mr. number of years. The professors are on 
F.——‘' Well, you are no or dinary girl, so. their way to lecture before the farmers’ in- 
come along.’’ She went. stitutes in the southern counties. 
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